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' Thirty-fifth Annual Report. 


The Society has cause for congratulation that it has weathered 
the worst of the storm. There are signs of reviving interest in its 
work throughout the Church. But it is essential to its complete 
recovery that every member should be a recruiting officer, arousing 
interest by talking about its work. In many of our sister churches 
such activities form a definite department of the Assembly’s work, 
instead of being merely the task of a voluntary society receiving 
a moderate subsidy. 


The Society suffered a great loss in the death of the Honorary 
President, the Rev. Professor Patrick Carnegie Simpson, D.D. 
Tributes to him and his work will be found in the Journal. 


The Council endorses the tribute in the Librarian’s Report to the 
devoted and expert work of Miss Kelley, upon whose shoulders the 
entire conduct of the rehabilitation has rested. 


The treasures of which the Society is custodian are not being 
hoarded in dusty corners; historic communion sets have been 
supplied on permanent loan to church extension causes, on the 
condition that they are engraved with the appropriate names and 
dates. 


Various enquiries have been answered: as to baptisms two or 
three generations ago; as to the early history of congregations 
celebrating their jubilee or centenary; as to biography of ministers 
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of eighty to a hundred or more years back; and as to a variety of 
other matters. 


As Professor Whitehorn desired on account of his many respon- 
sibilities to be.relieved of the editorship of the Journal, the Coun- 
cil was fortunate in finding that Miss Kelley was willing to add 
the Editorship to her many other services to the Society. 


The Annual Lecture, given (in an abbreviated form), by Dr. 
Maclagan, is of so great importance that it has been decided to 
publish it in full, along with the accompanying bibliography, as 
one of the Society’s “Special Publications,” with the help of the 
Research Monograph Fund. 


The Society is grateful for the grants given by the General 
Assembly, and requests that they may be renewed this year also. 


S. W. CarruTuers, President. 
J. T. Grutespre, Secretary. 





Librarian's Report. 


By slow stages and persevering work the Library is increasingly 
functioning. The thanks of the Society are due to Miss Brownlie, 
Mrs. Morrison, and above all, Miss Kelley for long hours of work in 
unattractive surroundings. 


There have been many acquisitions, now that we have shelves to 
place them on. Considerable numbers of books from the libraries 
of the Revs. E. G. Miles, Henry Martin, W. W. Goldsworthy and 
David Sutherland have greatly restored the dilapidated library. 
Among other gifts from Dr. Carruthers, an important series of over 
50 bound volumes of pamphlets, already indexed, is worth mention. 


Books are being lent to students and workers and others have 
been able to work in our premises in the crypt, though these are 
still in much disorder. 


We are still greatly in need of Congregational Magazines, Annual 
Reports, etc., as this part of the library suffered heavy damage from 
the rocket. 
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Church Historian and Teacher. 


Carnegie Simpson was Professor of Ecclesiastical History at West- 
minster College, Cambridge, from 1914 to 1938, and many genera- 
tions of students owe to him their first introduction to the systema- 
tic study of the history of the Christian Church. Never much 
concerned with the minutiz of that history, Dr. Simpson was 
eminently successful in setting forth the main lines of develop- 
ment of Christian thought and practice, and of Church policy. He 
was more interested in the fundamentals of the Faith than in the 
small details which sometimes are the delight of the professional 
historian, and, having the gift of lucid exposition, he was able to 
set before his students a survey of the whole field which could form 
a valuable background to their own further study of the subject. 
Very human himself, he was far from being a “dry-as-dust” lec- 
turer, and he helped his hearers to see great figures such as Augus- 
tine and Martin Luther as real men, dealing with real situations. 
Nor did he think it not worth his while to expatiate on the history 
of the Church unless he had a large and eager class. The writer 
recalls one occasion on which Dr. Simpson lectured to him alone 
for the full period of fifty minutes! One piece of advice Dr, Simp- 
son often used to give his students was to “read BIG books, gentle- 
men.” With one exception, however, he was not himself a writer 
of big books. He was, as someone once put it, too busy making 
ecclesiastical history to write much about it. The one exception, 
and his greatest work, was his Life of Principal Rainy, which is 
described in the Preface as “in many respects an ecclesiastical 
history as well as a biography,” and which is indispensable for the 
study, not only of Rainy himself, but also of the important events 
in the ecclesiastical history of Scotland which took place during 
Rainy’s lifetime. Dr. Simpson’s hopes—and his foresight—were 
expressed is the dedication, “To the Church which is yet to arise 
in Scotland, United, National, and Free.” 

Simpson’s other writings were on a smaller scale, but their value 
is not to be judged by their size. His first book, The Fact of 
Christ, proved extremely popular. Not only did many English 
editions appear, but it was also translated into French, Italian, 
Spanish and Japanese. It was followed by The Facts of Life, 
written while Dr. Simpson was Minister of Egremont. More recent 
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works are The Church and the State, Church Principles, and 
The Evangelical Church Catholic, in which his grasp of funda- 
mentals, his own thoroughly evangelical position, his Christian 
charity, and his conviction that all true servants of Jesus Christ 
are members of the Church Catholic, are made luminously clear, 
Another small volume, Essentials, is the work of Simpson, the 
Christian man, rather than of Simpson, the Church historian. 


Mention must be made of Dr. Simpson’s long Honorary Presi- 
dency of the Presbyterian Historical Society of England, which 
extended from 1925 until he passed from the Church Militant here 
on earth to Church Triumphant. On two occasions he gave the 
Society’s Annual Lecture. In 1925, he lectured on “A Comparison 
of the Anglo-Catholic Revival and the Free Church of Scotland.” 
In 1936, his subject was “The Character of Presbytery,” and perhaps 
we cannot do better than close this brief notice of Patrick Carnegie 
Simpson as Church historian and teacher by quoting the final words 
of that lecture—* . . . differentiations in order . . . are secondary, 
and . .. it is little or nothing for a man to be a good Presbyterian 
if he be not also a good Catholic and, first of all, a good Christian.” 


F. J. SMITHEN. 


Mar. 15, 1895—Entered the Ministry of the Presbyterian Church of 
England on his induction at Wallington, Surrey. 

Feb. 26, 1899—Minister, Renfield Street Free Church, Glasgow. 

Feb. 3, 1911—Returned to our Ministry at Egremont, Wallasey. 

May 8, 1914—Professor of Church History, Westminster College, 
Cambridge. 


May 4, 1938—Professor Emeritus with a seat on the Presbytery of 
London North, 
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Dr. Carnegie Simpson and the Lambeth 
Conversations. 


Among the notable passages in Dr. Carnegie Simpson’s life, his 
leadership in the “Lambeth Conversations” between representatives 
of the Church of England and of the Free Churches was outstand- 
ing. The Lambeth Conference of the Bishops of the Anglican 
Communion issued in 1920 “An Appeal to All Christian People”; 
and as part of the response of the non-episcopal communions to 
its avowed spirit and purpose a Committee of The Federal Council 
of The Evangelical Free Churches of England entered upon con- 
versations, which continued with intervals from 1921 to 1930. The 
leading papers and memoranda are collected in “Documents on 
Christian Unity” edited by Dr. G. K. A. Bell, now Bishop of 
Chichester. Among these is the “Memorandum on the Status of 
the existing Free Church Ministry,” presented on behalf of the 
Church of England Representatives on the Joint Conference at 
Lambeth Palace, July 6th, 1923, in which the following important 
statement occurs: “It seems to us to be in accordance with the 
Lambeth Appeal to say, as we are prepared to say, that the 
ministries which we have in view in this memorandum, ministries 
which imply a sincere intention to preach Christ’s Word and 
administer the Sacraments as Christ has ordained, and to which 
authority so to do has been solemnly given by the Church con- 
cerned, are real ministries of Christ’s Word and Sacraments in the 
Universal Church.” 


This statement was always regarded by Dr. Simpson, as of vital 
importance, even though it was followed by the qualification, “Yet 
ministries, even when so regarded, may be in varying degrees 
irregular or defective:” and in the Resolutions adopted by The 
Federal Council, September 18th, 1923, drafted by Dr. Simpson, 
“this crucial declaration” is welcomed, and regret is expressed that 
“this recognition is not followed by recommendations for appro- 
priate action;” and that “what has just been conceded in the most 
satisfactory language is not to be given effect in practice.” “The 
discussion of the union should be increasingly accompanied by 
acts of unity between the Churches.” 
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A striking account of Dr. Simpson’s part in these conversations 
is given by the Bishop of Chichester in a letter written to Dr. A. D. 
Harcus, in quoting from which we thank the Bishop for his wel- 
come tribute of friendship and esteem. We quote also with equal 
gratitude, from a letter of Dr. J. Scott Lidgett, who was Dr. Simp- 
son’s veteran colleague in The Lambeth Conversations, 


R. D. WuIreHoRN, 


The Palace, 
Chichester. 


3lst December, 1947, 
Dear Dr. Harcus, 


Dr. Carnegie Simpson was one of the great churchmen of our 
day, and I feel a great joy in having known him and having been 
at different times close to him over a long period of years, How well 
I remember those famous conferences at Lambeth from 1920 on- 
wards on the Lambeth Appeal and the various issues arising: con- 
ferences in which he beyond all doubt was one of the most out- 
standing figures. In some ways he and Dr. Lang, another Scotsman, 
were the principal men in a company which did not lack distin- 
guished scholars and church leaders. Others there were, of course, 
on the Free Church side—Dr. Lidgett, Dr. Garvie, Dr. Shakespeare 
in particular—who were great contributors in the debate on 
Christian unity. But Dr. Carnegie Simpson was the theological 
leader, and the clear spokesman, and the champion of vital truths. 
It was he who siezed (with Dr. Lidgett) on the force of the acknow- 
ledgment by Archbishop Lang of ministries of the Free Churches 
in the Federal Universal Council as “real ministries of Christ’s Word 
and Sacraments in the Universal Church.” He loved argument—but 
above all he loved principles, and truth; and was a most effective 
maintainer of these, and not without humour. There was no one 
like him in the whole company! He was always most kind to me 
personally as a secretary of the Conferences . . . . He had a great 
reverence for men whom he recognised as Masters. For Archbishop 
Davidson in particular he had a very warm regard and admiration. 

I remember how much interested he was in the Prayer Book 
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debate. He attended the House of Commons debate, in the Distin- 
guished Strangers’ Gallery. The whole controversy over Church 
and State warmed him. And I know he thought our Archbishops 
having taken the line they did about the action of Parliament 
ought not to cease in their facing of the challenge. . . . 1 admired 
him much. He was a really great churchman—and a man of very 
warm human heart, besides being a champion of Christian unity. 


G. K. A. Bett. 


Bermondsey Settlement, 


February Sth, 1948. 
Dear Dr. Whitehorn, 

. .. Carnegie Simpson was a very active representative of the 
Federal Council of the Free Churches in the Conversations that 
took place at Lambeth on the Reunion of the Churches after the 
Lambeth Appeal of 1920, and up to the following Lambeth Con- 
ference in 1930. He was keenly and whole-heartedly interested in 
the Reunion Movement. His high intelligence and great knowledge 
were constantly active in the Conversations. His frequent references 
to Church history, his knowledge of the Free Church position— 
especially the Presbyterian—were constantly in evidence. The most 
memorable contribution that he made was when, I think in 1923, 
he brought the Chairman—Dr. Lang, Archbishop of York—to 
admit that the regularly ordained ministries of the Free Churches 
were real ministries of the word and Sacraments in the Universal 
Church of Christ. I was acting as Chairman of the Free Church 
members on that day, and said that the Archbishop’s statement 
was so important that I would like the meeting to be adjourned so 
that the Anglican members might consult as to whether they sup- 
ported this momentous declaration. The meeting was adjourned, 
and when the discussion was resumed it was reported that the 
Anglican representatives agreed with the Archbishop. Ever after, 
at all meetings, Dr. Carnegie Simpson was insistent in reminding 
Anglicans of this great admission. Unfortunately, Dr. Temple was 
not a member of the meeting, and by the time of the Lambeth 
Conference of 1930 he had succeeded Archbishop Lang, then 
Archbishop of Canterbury, as leading representative of the 
Anglican Church in the Conversations. Unfortunately, he had not 
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been informed, and knew nothing of this declaration, and his 
ignorance was a great disadvantage in the Conversation. that took 
place on Reunion at the Lambeth Conference. 

After the Lambeth Conference of 1930, with its disappointing 
result, Dr. Carnegie Simpson grew somewhat impatient, and soon 
after, his declining health compelled him to withdraw from active 
attendance at the Federal Council of the Free Churches. Through- 
out the Lambeth Conversations he was an outstanding personality. 


Yours very sincerely, 


J. Scorr Lipcett. 


AS CONVENER OF THE BUSINESS COMMITTEE. 

When, in 1920, Dr, Simpson succeeded to the chair on the 
Moderator’s right, it had been occupied for nearly twenty years 
by eminent elders, Thomas Bell and Robert Whyte, who had 
steadily raised the post to a great pitch of efficiency. But his 
wonderful personality transformed the office during his eleven 
years of tenure. 

He was the unanimous choice of the Church: all other names 
were withdrawn: and it was recorded that “he at once looked as 
though he had occupied the chair from all eternity.” His introduc- 
tions of distinguished visitors were always felicitous; the first of 
them was in 1921, when the Archbishop of York (Lang) was intro- 
duced in a “brief, courteous, humorous,” speech, not without “one 
or two shrewd thrusts below the surface of things.” It was not as 
Convener of the Business Committee, however, but as Moderator, 
that his superb welcome to the Archbishop of Canterbury (David- 
son) was pronounced. 

As early as 1922, he was familiarly described as “Leader of the 
House,” a title given, not to the office, but to the person. From 
that time on, the Assembly always listened with rapt attention to 
his speeches, whether as Convener, or in one of the many other 
capacities in which he served the Church. His amazing mastery of 
phraseology enabled him to draft difficult findings, one on Irish 
atrocities (1921) being the first of many instances. 

It is the traditional privilege of the Convener of the Business 
Committee, if he so desires, to move the vote of thanks to the 
retiring Moderator. Robert Whyte had tensed to monopolise this, 
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Simpson exercised it too seldom, but with judgment, sympathy, and 
literary grace, in the cases of Anderson Scott and Gillie. 

In his interventions there was scarcely a superfluous word; his 
arguments were never laboured, his points were crisply phrased. 
The Church had come to rely with so great confidence upon his 
leadership that when, in 1919, he announced his wish to resign, the 
Assembly heard this “with something of dismay”; and in bidding 
farewell to him the next year, it recorded the universally acknow- 
ledged fact that “his insight and lucidity, his scrupulous fairness 
and intimate knowledge, had vested him with rare authority and 
confidence among his brethren, by which he had added lustre to 
the office.” 


S. W. CARRUTHERS. 





Our Missionaries during the 
Japanese War. 


Interned in Amoy, South China. 8th December, 1941. 
Mr. and *Mrs. H. J. P. Anderson. 
+Mr. and +Mrs. R. Tully. 
*Miss D. Pearce. 
*Miss N. Arrowsmith. 
* Removed to Shanghai, 1942, and repatriated via Lorenzo Marques. 
+ Removed to Shanghai until end of the war. 
Interned in Swatow, South China. 
Dr. and Mrs. H. F. Wallace, and their two daughters. 
Miss Richards. 
Dr. Strange. 
All were removed, in 1942, to Shanghai and repatriated. 
Interned in Hong Kong. 
Dr. Ruth Milne. 
Dr. J. H. and Mrs. Montgomery. 
Interned in Singapore. 
Rev. T. C. Gibson. 
Rev. R. L. Richards. 
Evacuated from Singapore before its capture, taken at sea, and imerned 
Palembang Camp, Sumatra, 
*Miss M. Dryburgh. 
Miss Sabine E. Mackintosh. 
*Miss A. A. Livingstone. 
*Miss S. G. Cullen, 
* Removed to Lahat, Spring, 1945. 
Died in Captivity. 
Mr. H. J. P. Anderson, 17th December, 1941, 
Miss Sabine Mackintosh, 27th December, 1944. 
Miss M. Dryburgh, 23rd April, 1945. 
Miss A. A. Livingstone, 15th July, 1945. 
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The Women Missionaries interned 
in Sumatra. 


When war broke out between Japan and Britain four women 
missionaries were in Singapore—Miss Ann Livingston, Miss 
Sabine Mackintosh and Miss Gladys Cullen, all of whom arrived 
there in 1941, having withdrawn from the Mission in Formosa the 
previous year, and Miss Margaret Dryburgh who was the only 
permanent W.M.A. missionary in Malaya. The four women con- 
tinued their work as the Japanese approached, until the schools 
were obliged to close and church work was suspended, the people 
having fled. The ladies then undertook various kinds of war service. 
Miss Cullen worked for the blood transfusion scheme, Miss Dry- 
burgh and Miss Mackintosh in canteens and Miss Livingston in 
a camp for Japanese women internees. They decided to remain in 
Singapore, but three days before the city fell, they, with hundreds 
of women and children, were forced to leave by sea. Their ship was 
attacked by the Japanese and they were captured on the high seas 
and taken to Banka Island, off the coast of Sumatra, and later to 
Palembang. They were moved six times in all, Miss Cullen, the 
sole survivor, writes of grim conditions—women being herded to- 
gether in small houses, sleeping on stone floors and living on rice 
and vegetables with an inadequate supply of water—and resulting 
illness and growing weakness. Miss Mackintosh was the first to 
succumb. She died of beri-beri and sprue after a month’s illness, on 
December 27th, 1944, on Bauka Island. On April 23rd, 1945, 
Miss Dryburgh died of dysentery after a hard three days’ journey 
from Palembang to the Loebek Linggan Women’s Camp, near 
Lahat. Miss Livingston was in hospital for about a year suffering 
with eye trouble and general infirmity. She also died at the Lahat 
Camp, on July 18th, 1945. Miss Cullen suffered from serious illness, 
but we rejoice that she is safe after her terrible experiences, She 
has written “.. . During internment we talked often of the W.M.A. 
and the Church at home, and knew that your prayers supported us 
through all our difficulties. .. . We have been through much that 
has been difficult but through all, God’s hand has been ever- 
present.” WS. 

J.WG. 
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Lift Thine Eyes. 


(To Sabine) 
PALEMBANG, JULY, 1942. 
The captives twain behind their prison bars 
Saw ditterent things—black mud and brilliant stars. 
* * © * 


A band of luckless exiles, driven from home 

By war's dread scourge, entorced by sea to roam, 
Did fall perchance into their enemies’ hands, 
And were by them interned in foreign lands, 
Four hundred souls were herded in one place 
Women and children in restricted space. 

‘though they were housed in dwellings, not a gaol, 
Yet captors stern their freedom did curtail; 
Within a tiny space perforce they walked. 

By lack of books of mental food were baulked: 
No message from the outer world they heard: 
Each spirit fretted like a cagéd bird. 


Some people there continually did brood 
Upon the problem of obtaining food, 

Daily supplies in truth most meagre were, 
And clamouring appetites became a spur 

To desperate action. Each one roundly swore 
To get her full amount, and something more: 
They dealt in secret through the barbéd fence 
With natives selling foodstuffs. No pretence 
Of caring for the common weal disturbed 
Their conscience, or their cravings curbed. 
The sick to hospital sent, were pressed to buy 
More food, these hungry mouths to satisfy. 
For these the world an eating-house became! 
On them the body only had a claim. 


The stimulus of books some vainly sought 
Too long they had relied on others’ thought, 
And left-alone, with nothing they could read 
They lapsed into a narrow world indeed. 
They looked into the past, and often sighed 
For former joys and comforts now denied 


They brooded o’er their kinsmen’s unknown fate, 
And mourned the loss of treasure and estate. 

If they the future scanned, they longed to see 
One thing alone—their past felicity, 
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The present seemed too’ grievous to be borne; 
Their nerves were shattered and their patience worn. 
They saw their neighbours with a critic’s eye 

And many a fault and blemish did espy. 

Boredom and hopelessness, did linger near 

Those minds confined in such a narrow sphere! 


But some there were whose eyes did upward look. 
And in the heavens saw a wondrous book— 

A book with paintings rare, and magic lore 

To lead the soul to worlds unknown before; 

A book for Marys in a thoughtful mood, 


For busy Marthas also, as they stood 
By fire, or cooking-pot, or household stores, 
(For tasks were oft accomplished out-of-doors). 


Oft-times a firmament of cloudless blue 
Did stretch o’erhead, the richness of its hue 
Appeared to deepen in intensity 
e more one viewed it; of eternity 
A symbol, or a sign of God’s great care, 
In breadth, length, depth and height beyond compare. 


Perchance great banks of fleecy clouds were piled 
— the azure, pure and undefiled. 

“Whence came they? Whither bound?” we ask. They go 
Like ministering Angels, to and fro, 

Hither and otter o'er the thirsty land 

Bringing God’s moisture from His open hand. 

So in the spirit-land God’s agents free 

Bring power and comfort in adversity. 


The Master Artist oft His hand did try 
Upon the palette of the evening 7) 
Great bands of vivid crimson and of gold, 

With splash of purple cloud he did unfold 

To wondering eyes, or softer shades He chose, 

A delicate green; the blue of egg-shell; rose; 

A pearly grey; lilac; and palest gold! 

A wealth of beauty mind could scarcely hold; 
The World’s Creator knew His work was good; 
His creatures’ needs He saw, and understood; 
With lavish hand supplied them; added more; 
His measure full, pressed down, and running o’er. 


When stormy thundercloud obscured the light, 
Or grey mists hid the landscape from the sight, 
They, too, the Father’s power and love could show, 
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No less than did the sunset’s vivid glow. 

The thundercloud may threaten for a while— 
Some dire mischance or grief exclude the smile — 
But see! the rainbow flings aloft its radiant arc, 
Its brightness heightened by the background dark; 
God’s promise cannot fail; He still is near— 
When mists of ignorance the vision hide 

Of that fair land where saints with God abide 
Or doubts, like vapours, in the soul appear 
Obscuring verities that once were clear, 

Have patience still! The seeking soul shall gain 
The Spirit’s teaching until all is plain; 

The doubting mind be lightened by His grace, 
And faith rejoice to see the Father’s face. 

When dark night fell, the joy of light and hue 
Departed, and the world was lost to view. 

But other worlds appeared as points of light— 
The stars like rarest jewels sparkled bright; 
The Southern Cross, Orion, blazed and shone: 
The Great Bear, and the graceful Scorpion; 
The Milky Way, and millions, millions more— 
The vision splendid filled the mind with awe. 
“Man’s but a puny creature in the sight 


Of Him, who made the Universe by His might.” 
So sighs the soul. Then comes the word divine— 
“They that have wisdom, like the stars shall shine.” 


Above the East horizon a pale glow 

The stately Queen of Night’s approach did show 
The full-orbed moon into the heavens sailed, 
Mysterious with golden light, that paled 

To purest silver, as from earth she drew 

Serene and calm, a flood of light she threw 
Upon the sombre earth, all wrapped in sleep, 
Silvering it o’er, but leaving shadows deep. 

But fleeting was the splendour of the moon; 
Each night its beauty lessened. All too soon 
The sorrowing world in utter darkness lay, 

But not for long. A crescent made its way 

Into the sky, and nightly greater grew, 

Until the earth again bright radiance knew. 
Waxing and waning!—this the constant rule 
Decreed by the Creator. Though the fool 

May say; “There is no God.” Yet Nature’s laws 
Unchanging, certain, prove they have a Cause 
So in the spirit-world God’s laws are sure, 

Right must prevail; no evil can endure, 
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The night draws to a close; the dawn 

Proclaims another glorious day is born. 

*Mid rosy glow the sun with cheerful face, 

Begins his journey at th’ appointed pace 

The night of Sin has fallen as ne’er before 
Brought sorrow, gloom and death; the curse of war. 
But . will dawn. The Son of Righteousness 
With healing wings, will rise His world to bless 

The band of exiles prison pathways trod. 

Some saw the things of earth, and some saw God. 


Marcaret DrysBurcu. 





London North during the War. 


By W. Haroinc-Jones, B.A. 


Looking back over the past nine years in an attempt to meet 
the Editor’s request for a few observations on the effect of war 
conditions upon the Presbytery of London North and the Congre- 


gations within its bounds, one must admit some surprise at the 
few changes which took place during a period of great upheaval. 
The “call-up” of men and women for the Armed Forces and for 
industry, the dispersal of schools, businesses and Government 
departments deprived many Congregations of key office-bearers, 
workers and young life. The stygian darkness into which London, 
like other towns was plunged by the lighting restrictions, and the 
requisitioning of halls and ancillary buildings for military or 
civil purposes resulted in a curtailment of much congregational 
activity, and in most instances to an abandonment of the evening 
service. Air-raid damage came as a further blow, when Congrega- 
tions were weakened and depleted by the factors previously 
mentioned. The story of the endurance and loyalty which brought 
so many Congregations through the ordeal, is a glorious one, and 
the barest reference can only be made to it in the space of a 
short article. 

At the outbreak of the War, excluding those in Malaya, the 
Presbytery of London North comprised some 57 Congregations. Its 
bounds extended from the Thames in the south to Norwich in the 
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north, and from Southend-on-Sea in the east to Oxford and Reading 
in the west. It is, therefore, impossible to consider it as a single 
unit, and for convenience it may be divided roughly into two 
divisions: (1) Extra-Metropolitan, comprising some 10 Congrega- 
tions outside the London Area; and (2) Metropolitan, which 
includes the 47 Congregations on or near the London Transport 
System. 

Upon most of the Extra-Metropolitan Congregations the effects 
of the war were not as severe. Some of them were situated 
in what were called “reception areas,” and they acted as hosts to 
many temporarily homeless and churchless London folk. Three 
Congregations in this division were not so placed. They were 
those in Southend, Felixstowe and Norwich, towns which, when 
invasion threatened in 1940, were almost completely depopulated. 
These Congregations were obliged to suspend all activities, and to 
“close down” for the duration of hostilities. Norwich suffered most 
severely, having its beautiful church destroyed by enemy action. 
Yet, though scattered far and wide, through the diligence of office- 
bearers, contact was maintained with the members of these Congre- 


gations, and with Presbytery’s aid the broken threads of congrega- 
tional activity were speedily and successfully woven together at 
the end of the war. 


In the Metropolitan area, eight Congregations suffered either 
such severe damage, as to render their churches unusable or 
complete destruction to church and halls. Four of these: Regent 
Square, Goodmayes, Stepney and Walthamstow, valiantly 
struggled to keep themselves alive, either by adapting a small 
room among the ruins of the church, or moving to hired accommo- 
dation. Under cramped and almost impossible conditions, in the 
same small space they worshipped and maintained some congrega- 
tional activity. Thus they exemplified the motto which was coined 
for the Metropolis in these years, “London can take it.” The fact 
that even now, almost three years after the end of hostilities in 
Europe, their worshipping and working conditions are little 
improved, seems small reward for such tenacity of faith and 
abounding devotion. The fault is not theirs, nor the Presbytery’s: 
but the sheer necessity of rehousing the thousands of homeless 
people in London and its environs. 
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Three Congregations: East India Dock Road, Victoria Docks 
and Silvertown, also suffered the destruction of their premises and 
were compelled to suspend all activities. They were situated in 
areas which were heavily damaged under air bombardment and in 
each case the immediate neighbourhood of the church was almost 
completely obliterated. Office-bearers and members of these Congre- 
gations laboured day and night in relief work, and were the last 
civilians to depart from the shattered streets, leaving behind them 
only the corps of defence and demolition workers. Presbytery still 
regards them as Congregations, though they exist in name only, 
awaiting the time when redevelopment of the areas will make it 
possible for them to be revived. 


One Congregation remains to be mentioned—Camden Road, 
whose church and halls were also severely damaged. When this 
loss was sustained, the Congregation was very weak, but it 
endeavoured to keep itself alive, and for a time held united services 
with a neighbouring Baptist church. Eventually, after careful 
enquiry, Presbytery felt it had no option but to bring this Congre- 
gation to an end. It was a grave decision and two considerations, 
among others, led to it. One was that the Congregation was “in” 
but not “of” the area after which it was named. The other was 
the fact that the church and halls were leasehold. The ground 
lease was within 12 years of expiration, and information had been 
received that there was little hope of it being renewed on the 
same advantageous terms as before. At this time, also, a “Town and 
Country Planning Measure” was envisaged and was being dis- 
enssed. ond this church would be involved situated as it was, on a 
small island site. 

S-arcely a Congregation in the Metropolitan division did not 
suffer some damage to its church and halls. Not all the remaining 
Coneregation in London and its suburbs came through the war 
vears. A comparison of the 1939 list with that of 1947 shows that 
fonr Congregations have disappeared: Stratford, College Park. 
™ichburv. and Cricklewood. The two named first, Stratford and 
Neoe Park, were united with other Congregations; the other two. 
Wiehhurv and Cricklewood. were closed by the Presbytery. Lik- 
Camden Road, the members of these Congregations came mostlv 
from districts outside the area the church was meant to serve. 
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Cricklewood and Highbury suspended all activity at the outbreak 
of hostilities, while Stratford and College Park succumbed only 
after aerial bombardment began in 1940. The passing of the 
Congregations was regrettable, but it was not a “dead loss.” Such 
buildings as could be sold at a fair price, were disposed of and 
the funds of the Church Extension Committee of the Presbytery 
were so augmented that the establishment of new Charges was 
materially assisted. Not all the buildings were sold; some were 
“let” for commercial purposes and from the rentals the Presbytery 
was able to build up a fund from which it might render financial 
assistance to such war-scarred Congregations as needed it. South- 
end, Goodmayes, Norwich and Felixstowe are Congregations which 
were so aided and their vigorous life to-day is ample justification 
of this policy of the Presbytery. 


Other smaller, but in their way, important effects of the War 
years might be mentioned. Three Congregations, East Ham, 
Kensington and Wood Green, were able to offer the hospitality of 
their churches to Congregational communities which had lost their 
churches. In the last two mentioned, the association has continued 
in the post-war years, and at Wood Green the possibility of a 
United Presbyterian-Congregational Church is being actively ex- 
plored. Many Congregations realised, as never before, the value 
and necessity of vigorous youth work; also that they existed not 
merely to provide a “spiritual home” for exiled Scots, but to 
evangelize the immediate area in which their churches were 
situated. Finally, to some Congregations it came as a surprise to 
discover that Presbytery was not some “remote body” to be con- 
sulted at the Translation of a Minister, or from which some 
irrelevant questions came every five years, but a fellowship through 
which Congregations were intimately linked, one to another, and 
in which, at any time, their joys and sorrows their needs and 
successes, could be discussed and shared. 
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“That Great Gorbellied Idol the 
Assembly of Divines.” 
S. W. Carrutuers, M.D., Ph.D. 


The Westminster Assembly was the butt of much ribald language 
of the above type, of a little sharp wit, and of a flood of common- 
place abuse. A considerable amount of interesting gleanings might 
be made from the references (not very numerous) in the weekly 
News-Letters, and from the pamphlets specially ained at it. For 
tunately the titles of the pamphlets, after the seventeenth-century 
fashion, give a good indication of their contents. So that it is 
worth while making a preliminary list of some of the more impor- 
tant ones. 


“Certain considerable and most materiall Cases of Conscience, 
wherewith divers wel-affected in this Kingdom are much perplexed, 
the clearing whereof would worthily deserve the Paines of the 
Assembly at London.” 

Thomason notes “Printed at Oxon, February 20th, 1644” (ie. 
1644-5). It is a clever list of questions about taking up arms, and 
many other debatable points, and asks whether the Presbyterians 
and the Independents can both be in the right, and so on. It is not 
abusive, and puts some considerable posers. 


“Martin’s Eccho: or, a Remonstrance from His Holiness reverend 
Young Martin Mar-Priest .... in all humility presented to the 
reverend pious and grave consideration of the Right Reverend 
Father in God, the Universall Bishop of our soules, his superlative 
Holiness Sir Symon Synod.” 

Thomason dated this June 27th, 1645. It proffers satirical advice 
to the Assembly how to carry on its work, especially to the advan- 
tage of its members. 

On July 2nd, Thomason obtained a pamphlet with a portentously 
long title, which is reproduced here in shortened form: 


“The Nativity of Sir John Presbyter .. . . Calculated by Chris- 
topher Scale-sky, Mathematitian in chief to the Assembly of 
Divines, Licensed by Rowland Rattle-Priest, a terrible imprimatur 
. . . Printed on the back-side of the Cyclopian Mountaines, 1645.” 
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There is a diagram of a horoscope and each of the seven planets 
gives Sir John a characteristic; the pamphlet is mere abuse, some- 
times obscene. 


“A Dirge for the Directory, Written by one of King lames 
ancient Protestants.” 

An Oxford pamphlet, bought by Thomason on July 18th, 1645. It 
is in reasonably moderate language. It claims that button-makers 
and cobblers have done more harm to poor souls “than many of 
your Presbyterian sermons do good in half a year.” ; 


“Divine Observations Upon the London-Ministers Letter against 
Toleration . . . Europe, Printed by Martin Claw-Clergy, Printer 
to the Reverend Assembly of Divines ... right opposite to Perse- 
cution Court.” 

Appeared on January 24th, 1645-6, the letter having come out on 
the Ist. It is dedicated to the Assembly and has a satirical account 
of carefully synchronised activities between London and Edinburgh. 


“The Prophecy of the Swineherd’s Destruction; to the Tune of the 
Merry Soldier or the Jovial Tinker.” 

Against the Assembly; described by Edwards in Tangraena (Feb- 
ruary, 1645-6). I have not so far traced a copy. 


“A Letter of Advice unto the Ministers assembled at Westminster, 
with severall parcells of Queries, recommended to their saddest 
Considerations. . . .” 

They will be “chastised as evil counsellors, disturbers both of 
Church and State, no less than Strafford, or little Canterbury, whose 
footsteps you wil! be found to tread in most exactly.” This is the 
plea of Paul Best, the Anti-trinitarian, who was at the time (April, 
1646) being tried before the Commons. It is a bold and able plea 


for toleration. 


“The Infamous History of Sir Simon Synod, and his Sonne Sir 
John Presbyter. Describing the Acts of their Youth, Autumne, and 
Old Age . . . Written with his owne hand, and dedicated to his 
deare Brethren, likely to survive him.” 

Dated by Thomason, July 12th. It begins by telling how Sir Simon 
was fostered during his minority at Geneva, and brought to Scot- 
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land by Andrew Melville and Peter Carmichael. It contains his will, 
and ends with an elegy of five verses, the last being 
“Alack, alack, and well-a-day, 
Jack Presbyter is dead, 
And all our hopes with griefe we say, 
Are wrapt with him in lead.” 
There is a considerable interval before the next, appearing on 

August 13th, 1647. 


“A Gilded Pill for a new Moulded Presbyter, or Wholesome advice 
for the Holy Synod. . . .” 

This is really political, but refers to “the serpentine and venomous 
snares of that execrated and pestilent brood of Presbytery” which 


they are taught by “that old Scot the Devil, their principal 
instructor.” 


“A New Directory Compiled by these most grave, venerable, and 
orthodox Divines, Wyat the Cobler, Ford the Trumpetter, Dupper 


the Cow-keeper, Bulcher the Chicken-man, Patience the Taylor, 
PB sik 


A series of burlesque addresses, “handsome edification, not 
meaning your parochial preaching Presbytery, which is Scotisticall, 
and so altogether sophistical.” Its reference to the directory is only 
by implication, not direct. 


“Westminster College, or England’s Complaint against those that 
sit in the Chamber cald Ierusalem . . . Being a Discourse in Meeter, 
in behalfe of Saint Peter, concerning the Power of the Keyes.” 

Its opening lines are 

“Avaunt, prodigious Mountebanks, a set 
Whose very names confound the Alphabet; 
A Catalogue, to call but as ye sit, 

Will torture Adoniram to a sweat, 
And starts the problem whether that ye came 
So late from Babel or from Amsterdam.” 

Adoniram Byfield was the senior scribe, who no doubt would call 
the roll. 

“Mercurius Clericus, or, Newes from Syon . . . Ad Synodem. 

Grave Rabbis, if the Spirit can’t unfold 
A New Religion, let’s enjoy the Old.” 
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This, in the end of September, 1647, is printed badly, from worn 
type, no doubt clandestinely. Its burden is summed up by the lines 
of verse in the title. 


“A New Booke of Common Prayer, According to the Pattern of 
the old; lately Compiled for the use only of the Parliament, Scots 
Commissioners, and Assembly of Divines, upon all daies of humilia- 
tion at Margaret’s Westminster, or else-where.” 

Bought by Thomason in September, 1647. It is a clever parody of 
parts of the Prayer Book, with witty selections from Scripture; thus 
one of the opening texts is “We will go to the King, and say to him, 
O king, we have sinned against heaven and against thee, and are no 
more worthy to be called a Parliament.” ~ 


“A Scourge for the Directorie, and the Revolting Synod. Which 
hath sitten these 5 Yeares, more for foure shillings a Day, then for 
Conscience Sake.” 

By Judge David Jenkins; a strong, but not immoderate plea for 
the old Liturgy, though with abuse of the services of the Presby- 


teruans and Sectaries. 


“Mercurius Mercuriorum Stultissimus. Written for the use of the 
Assembly of Divines sitting at Westminster, 1647.” 

Thomason’s date, December 3rd. It speaks contemptuously, but 
not scurrilously, of the Assembly. “If you knew how people do talk 
of you, your ears would tingle; for at all times, here, there, every- 
where (now and anon too) you are scarce accounted to be Christians.” 


“A Sacred Decretall, or Hue and Cry, from his superlative Holi- 
nesse, Sir Symon Synod, for the Apprehension of Reverend Young 
Martin Mar-Priest. . . . Europe, Printed by Martin Claw-Clergy. ..” 

Dated June 26th, 1645. It is a burlesque declaration how they have 
been foiled in taking “a godly possession of the dearly beloved 
glorious inheritance of our fathers, the late Lord Bishops . . . their 
wholesome and nourishing revenues, their dear delicate toothsome 
tithes.” It calls for the discovery of Martin Mar-Priest, who is telling 
all their secret motives and workings. Charges of state wire-pulling 
on a large scale are preferred against the Divines, an interesting 
testimony to their influence. 





“The Arraignement of Mr, Persecution. ... In the prosecution 
whereof the Jesuiticall Designes and secret Encroachments of his 
Defendants, Sir Symon Synod and . . . Sir Jonh (sic) Presbiter . . . 
is detected and laid open. . .” 

This contains the choice phrase at the head of this article, which 
sufficiently indicates its character. 

“Mercurius Menippus. The Loyal Satirist, or, Hudibras in Prose. 
Written by an Unknown Hand in the time of the late Rebellion. 
But never before published.” 

(London, 1682). “Cyphers may make an Assembly, though no 
Numbers. And what can we expect from an ABC Synod, but a 
Catechism? Mount Sion hath at last brought forth a Mouse, though 
it was long enough in spawning to have been an elephant.” 

Such are some of the principal, though little known, satires on 
that grave and learned body. Of such well-known ones as Sir John 
Birkenhead’s “The Assembly Man” and Butler’s Hudibras, there 
is no need to speak. But behind the small samples here given there 
is a considerable bulk of not unimportant material. 
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The Rev. James Dryden, M.A. 
of Stamfordham. 


His Congregation, Register, Academy and some of 
its Pupils. 


By R. S. Rosson. 


The Congregation of Stamfordham is one of the oldest in our 
roll. It has an unbroken lina of Presbyterian Ministry over three 
centuries from 1645 to date. ‘te first two were exercised in the 
Parish Church at the head of the village up to 1662: the next five 
in the Conventicles outside the parish, and the domestic building 
adapted for worship in the neighbouring village of Dalton; and 
from the advent of the Rev. James Dryden, M.A., in 1742, the 
remaining ministries, in the Meeting House midway along the 
main street, which was rebuilt in 1860. 

There are men of note amongst Stamfordham’s ministers, 
several of whom have found their way into the Dictionary of 
National Biography. Thomas Woolsall’s memorial may be seen in 
St. John’s Parish Church, Newcastle. John Owens M.A.’s ministry 
after the Ejection was a factor on the Scottish Border in the 
founding of the Secession Church. John Dysart, M.A., was a 
fighting parson who later in Scotland took into his pulpit his 
pistols as well as his MSS. In more modern times William Fiskin 
invented the steam plough, and another minister, John Howatson, 
M.A., in his personality and life, featured the ideal country 
preacher. 

According to Hew Scott’s Fasti of the Church of Scotland 
James Dryden who was a Licentiate of that Church, was educated at 
Edinburgh University and ordained in 1734 to the Congregation of 
Falstone, Northumberland, and translated to Stamfordham in the 
year 1742. His pocket Register of Baptisms (1742-1788) is in the 
custody of our Historical Society, and, only six by four inches, is a 
small, calf-bound volume closing with a flap. Continued by his 
successor, James Orr, it takes the entries up to 1824. The succeeding 
volume is still in use at Stamfordham. In these are entries of 
families whose name still persists: the Halls, the Catchesides, the 
Akensides and the Wailes, etc. There are many scriptural names: 
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Ruth, Deborah or Abigail, and amongst them one wonders at the 
presence of an Antoinette! A remarkable thing is the far-flung 
nature of the Congregation, as shown by the baptisms at Ingoe, 
Dissington, Odston, Horsley, Ebchester, Heddon, Ponteland, Caller- 
ton, Hexham, and so on. 

Scott’s Fasti has it that “that James Dryden conducted a 
theological Seminary at which Robert Hall, of Arnsby, father of 
Robert Hall, Junior, the famous Baptist preacher, had his training 
for the ministry.” McKelvie, in his Annals of the U.P. Church, 
states that about the middle of the 18th century James Dryden, 
M.A., kept an Acadamy at Stamfordham for students under the 
Presbyterian Fund. Robert Hall, Senior, was a pupil there. He got 
his wife, Jane Catcheside from the Congregation. She was a 
woman of superior mental powers whose family, until the year 1872, 
was active in its support of Presbyterianism there. Douglas, in 
Baptist Churches of the North, states that “Robert Hall, Senior, 
in 1748 changed his place of meeting and became a member of Mr. 
Dryden’s, whose ministry was acceptable to him. He also contracted 
a warm friendship for two other students, James Rutherford and 
William Peden.” The Akensides of Eachwick were members of 
the Congregation, and their nephew, Mark Akenside, the Classical 
poet, had a narrow escape from being a pupil at Mr. Dryden’s 
Acadamy. For, only four years before, in 1738, he entered Edin- 
burgh University as a student for the Ministry under the auspices 
of The Presbyterian Fund! 

A little-known chapter in local Church history is the story of 
Mr. Dryden’s students’ reactions to the propagation of Baptist views 
there. Mr. Douglas, in the book referred to above, is our authority 
“Robert Hall, Senior; James Rutherford and William Peden were 
young Northumbrians preparing for the Presbyterian Ministry at 
James Dryden’s Acadamy (a Divinity Hall), at Stamfordham.” The 
two latter had evidently put in their terms at one of the Scottish 
Universities. Hall, who belonged to an Anglican family, had not 
had that advantage. David Fernie, a Scot, and a Presbyterian, who 
was living at the old Baptist centre at Hawsterley, Co. Durham, a 
few miles distant, came under the influence of Isaac Garner, the 
Baptist Minister there, adopted his views, and made himself noted 
for zeal in their propagation. The three students, Hall, Rutherford 
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and Peden, had long discussions with Fernie, which, contrary to 
their purpose, resulted in all three adopting Baptist views. Hall 
became Baptist Minister at Armsby, Leicester, in 1750; Rutherford 
in Dublin, in 1754; and Peden became Assistant in Newcastle and 
later Baptist Minister at Sunderland. There is no record of 
Dryden’s being entrusted with more pupils! 
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Presbyteriana. 


RICHARD HEYRICK’S CORONATION SERMON, 1661. 


J. P. Earwaker says that the copy in the British Museum is 
the only one known (Trans. Lancs. & Ches. Antiq. Soc., vi. 16). 

There is a copy in Carlisle Cathedral Library (R. ii. 10), and one 
in Union Theological Seminary, New York. The dedication 
contains an interesting apologia by six army officers, on their 
behalf and Heyrick’s, as having been consistent Royalists. 


S.W.C. 


OUR CHURCH AFTER THE UNION OF 1876. 


An outside observer, the Rev. Dr. David Inglis, of Brooklyn 
(N.Y.), made an interesting remark at the meeting of the Presby- 
terian Alliance in 1877. “There is a marked difference even between 
the English and Scotch Presbyterian Churches; and I think it is 
a hopeful sign for the English Presbyterian Church that it is 
becoming less and less Scotch and more and more English.” 


S.W.C. 
THEOLOGY AND MEDICINE. 


The connection, sometimes remarked upon, between “quack” 
medicines and the religious press is not a new thing. In 1788 a 
Coventry printer, Piercy, issued a tract on The Scripture-Doctrine 
of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 


On the last page is an advertisement headed “Printing Office 
and Genuine Medicine Warehouse: Joseph Wilcox Piercy, Printer, 
Bookseller and Stationer, in the Women’s Market-Place, Coventry.” 

The very miscellaneous list of articles for sale begins with 
“Bibies, Testaments, Common Prayer Books, and Books of De- 
votion”: it ends with “India Rubber, for taking out Lead Lines, 
&c., Variety of the Newest Hanging-Paper Patterns, All the 


Genuine Patent Medicines.” 


S.W.C. 
A MEMORY OF SWALLOW STREET. 


Dr. Nichol, of Swallow Street, appointed joint Pastor in 1796, 
diced in 1821 when the Scots Presbytery of London passed this 
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official Minute as a tribute to his memory:—“Seldom has the 
Church of Christ lost a brighter ornament, seldom has society 
been, bereft of a more valuable member.” 


It was during his ministry that P. D. Grant apparently settled in 
the immediate district and this earnest young Scot fell strongly 
under Dr. Nichol’s influence. P. D.Grant was an uncle of the James 
Grant born in 1808, who was licensed by the Free Church Presby- 
tery of Abernethy, in 1843. One branch of the family proceeded 
overseas and settled in Philadelphia. There is a link by marriage 
with the Bole family of Ulster. The wife of the late Rev. David 
Sutherland was descended from this branch, and on his death the 
Manuscript Book commenced in Golden Square, Piccadilly, passed 
into our Archives. As one glances through its pages, which reveal 
spiritual intimacies, often too personal for quotation, and too 
frank for public exposure of his inward experiences, one feels the 
impact of Minister on a sensitive and devoted hearer. For young 
Grant it was a time of austerity and the standard of conduct which 
he followed was set high. He quaintly confesses that on hearing a 
sermon delivered by Dr. Nichol—“on the last vening of the past 
year I found myself much inclined to sleep and therefore lost a 
good deal of it . . . yet on the morning at six I went to Gale Street; 
at the Schoolroom there were assembled a few of the people of 
God.” 

Besides attendance at Swallow Street and the other Scots 
Churches connected with the London Presbytery, Grant took a 
deep interest in Missionary work. The exact details are recorded 
of at least two ordination services at Paddington Chapel, and give 
more than a hint of the yearning of his own soul. Marylebone 
Congregation, derived later from Dr. Nichol’s Regency Church, 
has always had members and adherents devoted to the Missionary 
enterprise, and is to-day a near neighbour of that Paddington 
Chapel which attracted young Grant. 


Here is a last extract from the record: “When we go to sleep 
we should make death the subject of meditation; there is nothing 
so much resembles death as sleep.” But the writer passes, as a ray 
of sunshine to a brighter subject, “January 7th—Went to School 
with a cold heart, but was happy in speaking to the children of 
their soul’s concerns.” K.M.B. 
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THE LOCAL MAGAZINE AS A HISTORICAL RECORD. 


Forty years as the Editor of a local Church magazine embolden 
me to record a few items of practical and essential importance. It 
is imperative above all things to maintain the magazine element 
and to remember that the events of to-day will be the milestones 
to mark and guide the path of the future when your congregation 
has joined the ranks of the historic and famous. It must never, 
therefore, be allowed to degenerate into a mere “cover” to enclose 
a stock magazine inset or become a catalogue of tea meetings when 


a good time was had by all or a list of new members or office- 
bearers. 


And, as a matter of principle, the Minister should never be the 
Editor of the magazine. He is already burdened enough and to 
saddle him-with the possible sins of commission and omission of 
the Editorship is not fair. Also, it is most important for a full 
independence to be preserved—in fact, the freedom of the Press. 


Every congregation possesses some member with a suspicion of 
journalistic flair about him who can be relied upon to accept and 
discharge the duties; and if he must be supported by a committee, 
let it be the ideal one which never meets without urgent reason. 
Appoint a Business or Advertising Manager and your staff, under 
the benevolent, unhampered control of the Editor is complete. The 
Minister may be asked for an occasional sermon and the Session 
Clerk may have his corner, but only as a contributor. The Editor 
should aim at making the magazine as unlike the insipid “parish 
magazine” as possible, remembering that he is chronicling the 
present for the future. The same long-view policy should mark 
all his set-out and it will be found, to his and his successors’ sur- 
prise, how extraordinarily helpful his little magazine may become 
when the time comes to record some milestone passed in the 
history of his congregation—a semi-jubilee or a new minister. 
Copies should be sent regularly to the Historical Society, where 
they will be properly filed and what seemed of only passing 
ephemeral interest finds a valuable place among the records on 
which future historians base their tale. 


K.M.B. 
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PRESBYTERY OF LONDON NORTH. 


CHURCH EXTENSION COMMITTEE 
MINUTE BOOK. 


For some time your Archivist has discovered serious gaps in 
the material available for ministerial and congregational searches. 
These, as the accompanying extracts from a London Church 
Extension Minute Book reveal, have great interest in modern days. 


Two remedies suggest themselves : — 


(1) That a MSS Index to Presbytery Minutes be made and put 
at the disposal of Church Extension Agents—a volunteer is asked 
to offer for this. 


(2) That Presbyteries deposit each year with the Society as in- 
structed by Assembly all correspondence and completed Minute 
Books referring to persons and places. 


The hiatus usually appears about forty years or so after the event. 
By that time the information about a lease, a trust-deed, an uncom- 
pleted “new cause” has, for lack of recording, passed from the 
memory of man. 


8th June, 1874. 
St. ALBANS. 

The Convener reported that the Trustees of an old Presbyterian 
Church in this place capable of accommodating upwards of 500 
persons, offered the building as a free gift to the Presbytery of 
London. As there is no Congregation, and it is doubtful of (sic) a 
self-supporting congregation could be easily formed in the place, 
the Committee are not propared all at once to accept this kind offer, 
but instruct the Convener meanwhile to keep up supply of preach- 
ing until next meeting, and to report further. 
13th July, 1874. 

St. ALBANS. 

The Convener reported as follows: That supply had been main- 
tained through Mr. Whitmore—Agreed that temporary supply be 
continued. 


28th July, 1874. 
Str. ALBANS. 
The Convener reported that Mr. Main of Chatham had preached 
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there. Agreed that Mr. Roome be engaged for a month, 
2nd October, 1874. 
St. ALBANS. 
The Convener reported that Mr. Roome had been engaged for 


a month, but as there was not the slightest prospect of success, the 
seryices had been discontinued. L.W.K. 





Reviews. 


The year in which the General Presbyterian Alliance resumes 
its series of Councils, meeting at Geneva, 10th to 17th August, and 
the World Council of Churches comes into constituted being at 
Amsterdam, 22nd August to 4th September, is one which should 
turn our thoughts to the question of inter-Church relations. The 
inauguration of the Church of South India in September, 1947, 


bringing into a United Church, Anglican, Presbyterian, Congrega- 
tionalist and Methodist Churches, has made many wonder whether 
a similar prospect should be followed elsewhere. Consequently there 
is much re-examination of the whole subject and of the several 
non-Roman traditions, Certain parts of the subject fall within the 
scope of this Journal, and attention is therefore called to recent 
books, larger and smaller, which deal with some of its aspects. 


Concerning the Church of England, four may be mentioned. 
The Church of England and the Non-Episcopal Churches in the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries (Professor Norman Sykes: 
Theology Occasional Papers, New Series, No. 11) is a very valuable 
documentation of Anglican theory and practice from Archbishop 
Whitgift to Archbishop Wake, in which it is maintained that “it is 
in this combination of a positive affirmation of the value of episco- 
pacy and of a refusal to assert for it an exclusive claim that the 
differentia of the Anglican tradition consists. . . . In defence of its 
own history and position the Church of England stands firmly by its 
own retention of episcopacy; in looking forward to the possibility 
of ecclesiastical reunion, it affirms that such union must find its 
indispensable basis in the episcopal form of Church policy; and at 
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the same time it refuses to unchurch non-episcopal churches and 
preserves an historical tradition of communion with them.” What- 
ever has been held since the Tractarian Movement, Dr. Sykes makes 
it quite plain that, as John Keble himself wrote of “the defenders 
of the English hierachy against the first Puritans.” “They do not 
expressly disavow, but they carefully shun, that unreserved appeal 
to Christian antiquity in which one would have thought they must 
have discerned the very strength of their cause to lie. It is enough, 
with them, to show that the government by archbishops and bishops 
is ancient and allowable; they never venture to urge its exclusive 
claim, or to connect the succession with the validity of the holy 
sacraments.” 

The Archbishop of York has written The Claims of the Church 
of England (Hodder and Stoughton). The title is somewhat mis- 
leading, since, for the most part the book is descriptive of the opera- 
tion of the Church; but it is a very valuable description, and 
readers will learn much, both of the historical development and of 
the present position of the Church of England, in its internal life 
and its relation to other Churches and to the movements of our 
time. The Anglican Tradition in the Life of England is a 
brilliant historical essay by Dr. A. T. P. Williams, the Bishop of 
Durham (S.C.M. Press), written as a companion volume to E. A. 
Payne’s The Free Church Tradition in the Life of England, which 
was reviewed in the Journal, No. 2, Vol. VIII, 1945. The Church of 
England by the late Dr. E. W. Watson, completed by the Bishop 
of Durham (Home University Library, 1944), makes up with these 
two books a pleasant trilogy of reasonable Anglicanism. 


Dr. T. O. Wedel, of the Protestant Episcopal Church of America, 
brings us into a rather different atmosphere in his book The Com- 
ing Great Church (S.C.M. Press). These are “Essays on Church 
Unity,” and the different emphasis possible for an Anglican outside 
England is noticeable, particularly in his discussion of “the problem 
of Church Order.” He writes, for example: “The phrase ‘historic 
episcopate’ has fortunately replaced ‘Apostolic Succession’ in most 
ecumenical debate. The suspicion, however, still lingers that the 
more innocuous phrase is a facade for the other. . . . The vicarial 
theory of Apostolic Succession, accordingly, still lurks in the back- 
ground. Until this is exorcised, reunion must wait. No evangelical 
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ministry can compromise itself on this fundamental issue. For this 
theory of Apostolic Succession denies the Church of God.” 

It is a pleasure to welcome A History of the English Baptists 
by Dr. A. C. Underwood (Kingsgate Press), a full-length study, 
which is a mine of information about the origins, cleavages and 
unions, and recent personalities and opinions of the Baptists. 


Finally, Tudor Puritanism, by Dr. M. M. Knappen (University 
of Chicago Press), is a book which, if they can get it, English 
Presbyterians ought certainly to procure, who are interested in 
careful historical study. It cannot be adequately reviewed in this 
general article; but perhaps another opportunity will arise. Suffice 
it now to say that he has brought all the relevant material together. 


R. D. Wurrenorn. 





Our Contemporaries 
1947, 


The following have been received and are available in the 
Library. They contain a wealth of interesting material. 


Bulletin—Société de [Histoire du Protestantisme Francais, 
quarterly. 


The Journal—Friends’ Historical Society, Vol. XXXIX. 
Bulletin—The Hymn Society, quarterly. 

The Journal—Presbyterian Historical Society of America, quarterly. 
The Presbyterian Messenger, monthly. 


The Journal—Historical Society of the Presbyterian Church of 
Wales, quarterly. 


Records—Scottish Church History Society. 
Transactions—Unitarian Historical Society. 
Proceedings—The Wesley Historical Society (Vol. XXVI). 
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List of Presbyterian Registers deposited at the 
General Register Office, Somerset House.* 


(Excluding Calvinistic Methodist and Foreign Protestant Churches). 


Number of Register 
Books Deposited, 
Date of and Description What Period 
Place Foundation of Entries therein extending over 


BERKSHIRE 


Abingdon, Vide two p 1723-1728-9 
other Registers of Dr. Funerals 1729-1740 
Benson’s, entered under 

London as “Crutched 

Friars,” and King John’s 

Court, Southwark. (50, 

London). 


Newbury, Upper Chapel Births and Baptisms 1763-1834 
Burials 1763-1837 


CHESHIRE 


Allostock Births, Baptisms and 
Burials 1779-1823 

Chester, Crooke Street Baptisms. 1713-1832 
Burials 1791-1831 
Births and Baptisms 1831-1837 
Burials 1832-1837 
(Baptisms 1848-1857) 
(Burials 1838-1855) 

Congleton, Mill Street... Baptisms 1814-1833 


Dukinfield, the Old Births, Baptisms, 
Chapel. (Previously at Marriages and 
Dukinfield Hall) Burials 1676-1713 
Baptisms 1762-1785 
Burials 1761-1785 
Baptisms 1785-1797 
Burials 1785-1791 
i 1785-1832 
1785-1793 
Baptisms 1832-1840 
Burials 1837-1838 
Hale and Altrincham, Birthsand Baptisms 1752-1836 
Hale Chapel and Shaw’s 1723 Baptisms 1766-1769 
Lane Chapel, with Mill 
Brow and Greenacres ... 1814 


Macclesfield, King Ed- I Baptisms 1713-1785 
ward Street, formerly II Births and Baptisms 1765-1821 
called Back Street 1590 III Birthsand Baptisms 1822-1837 


*We are indebted to Mr. J. M. Ross, M.A. for this valuable list. —Ed. 
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Number of Register 
Books Deposited, 
_ Date of and Description What Period 
No, Place Foundation of Entries therein extending over 





51 Nantwich I Births and Baptisms 1783-1794 
II Births and Baptisms 1811-1835 
Burials 1821-1835 
Nether Knutsford 1689 I Births and Baptisms 1792-1836 
Burials 1792-1836 

Pownall Fee, Wilmslow, 
Quarry Bank Chapel... 1824 I Births and Baptisms 1833-1836 


Stockport, Hyde Chapel — 
‘si 1710-1785 


Baptisms and 
. 1785-1810 


Baptisms and 

Burials 1802-1827 

IV Births and Baptisms 1827-1838 

V Burials 1827-1834 

1834-1837 

Stockport, High Street I Baptisms 1761-1780 
Chapel 7 II Baptisms and 

Burials 1780-1792 

III Baptisms 1792-1798 

IV Baptisms 1785-1828 

V Baptisms 1828-1837 

VI Burials 1785-1835 


CUMBERLAND 
Bewcastle (Scotch Church) — I Births and Baptisms 1788-1838 


Maryport (Scotch Presby- I Baptisms 1765-1824 
terian) II Baptisms 1824-1837 


Previous to 
Penrith, Rowcliffe Lane 1700 I Births and Baptisms 1799-1836 


oe Street I (Baptisms 1756-1792) 
(Scotch Presbyterian) ... 1696 II Baptisms 1793-1858 


Workington I Births and Baptisms 1745-1772 
II Births and Baptisms 1762-1783 
Ill Births and Baptisms 1783-1827 
IV Births and Baptisms 1827-1837 


DERBYSHIRE 


Chesterfield, Elder Yard I Baptisms 1708-1786 
Ch Burials 1705-1800 
Il Births and Baptisms 1773-1837 
Burials 1787-1837 
No. | contains Baptisms 
at Atherstone, War- 
wick. 
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Number of Register 
Books Deposited, 
Date of and Description What Period 
No. Place Foundation of Entries therein extending over 





21 Derby, Friar Gate Chapel 1698 I Baptisms 1698-1743 
Burials 1714 
II Baptisms 1728-1760 
Ill Baptisms 1760-1778 
IV Baptisms and 
1785-1836 


I Baptisms 1750-1773 
II Baptisms 1806-1835 


Findern Old Meeting ... 1816 I Births and Baptisms 1785-1794 


More than 
Great Hucklow 100 years I Baptisms 1789-1826 


Ilkeston, Old Meeting ... — I Births and Baptisms 1735-1820 


Prior to 
I Baptisms 1777-1836 


DEVONSHIRE 


Collumpton I Baptisms 1693-1823 
II Baptisms 1785-1793 

Ill Baptisms and 
1823-1837 


Colyton, the Old Meeting I Baptisms 1773-1826 
II Baptisms 1824-1836 
III Burials 1832-1836 


Crediton, Bowder Hill ... I Births and Baptisms 1735-1784 
II Baptisms 1751-1764 

III Births and Baptisms 1785-1837 

Burials 1828-1837 


Dartmouth I Births and Baptisms 1726-1837 


Exeter, Bow Meeting I Births and Baptisms 1687-1823 
and Mint Meeting, Burials 1748-1824 
George’s Meeting House II Births and Baptisms 1824-1837 
Burials 1824-1837 
III Baptisms 1719-1810 
Burials 1773-1810 

IV Baptisms and 
Burials 1818-1822 

(Moreton Hampstead, 

Cross Meeting) I (Baptisms 1672-1836) 


Plymouth, Batter Street 1704 ~ I Births and Baptisms 1704-1837 
(Also contains entries of II Births and Baptisms 1760-1795 
Baptisms at Sherborne, III Burials 1768-1837 
Dorset.) 
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Number of Register 
Books Deposited, 
Date of and Description 
Foundation of Entries therein 


What Period 
extending over 











Before 
1701 


I Births and Baptisms 1662-1771 


Plymouth, Norley Street 
Sidmouth, Higher Meet- 
Tavistock, the 
Topsham 


Woodbury, 
Meeting 


Gulliford 


DORSETSHIRE 
Bridport 


Dorchester, Pease Lane 


Poole, Hill 
Old Meeting 


South Street 


Street, the 


Wareham, 


DURHAM 
Bishop-Wearmouth, 
Smyrna Chapel 


Gateshead, Half-moon 


Monkwearmouth, Hamil- 
ton Street Chapel 


Parish of 
Wickham, Ebenezer 
Chapel, formerly at 
Ryton Woodside 


South Shields 


Smallwell, 


(Scotch 


South Shields (formerly 
Low Meeting House) ... 


II Births and Baptisms 
Ill Births and Baptisms 


I Baptisms 
Burials 


I Births and Baptisms 


I Births and Baptisms 
Burials 


I Baptisms 
Burials 


I Baptisms 
II Baptisms 
III Baptisms 
IV Baptisms 

Burials 


II Baptisms 
I Births and Baptisms 


I Births and Baptisms 


I Births and Baptisms 
I Births and Baptisms 
I Births and Baptisms 


I Baptisms 
II Baptisms 


I Births and Baptisms 
II Births and Baptisms 


I Baptisms 


1704-1785 
1785-1835 


1753-1836 
1831-1834 
1692-1837 


1744-1837 
1771-1837 


1773-1828 
1786-1836 


1720-1764 
1769-1787 
1764-1820 
1820-1837 
1820-1835 


1750-1828 
1829-1837 


1760-1837 
1766-1836 


1789-1837 


1831-1836 


1783-1837 


1827-1837 


1733-1809 
1778-1836 


1785-1821 
1809-1837 


1786-1857 
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Number of Register 
Books Deposited, 
Date of and Description What Period 
Place Foundation of Entries therein extending over 





Stockton-on-Tees, High I Baptisms 1688-1779 
Si 688 Marriages 1688 
II Baptisms 1779-1836 
Sunderland, 
1830 I Births and Baptisms 1831-1837 


Sunderland, Spring Gar- I Baptisms 1766-1824 
den Lane 1762 II Baptisms 1826-1837 


ESSEX 


Walthamstow, the Old epee, f ieee 
Meeting House Unknown I Baptisms 1796-1825 


“e 


GLOUCESTER 


Gloucester, Barton Street I Baptisms 1740-1784 
1699 II Baptisms 1785-1836 
Ill Burials 1785-1836 


Tewkesbury, Upper I Births and Baptisms 1752-1822 
Meeting. (Independent, II Baptisms 1785-1795 
formerly Presbyterian.) .. 1707 lI Births and Baptisms 1823-1837 


Winterbourne, Frenchay I Births and Baptisms 1814-1837 
Chapel Burials 1806-1837 
Wotton-under-Edge, Old 

Town Meeting House ... 1703 I Births and Baptisms 1767-1837 


HAMPSHIRE 


Newport, High Street .... 1755 I Baptisms 1739-1828 
if not before 1739 II Births and Baptisms 1828-1837 


Portsmouth, High Street — I Births and Baptisms 1676-1779 
II Births and Baptisms 1780-1837 
Burials 1787-1836 
III Baptisms 1837-1857 
Burials 1837-1853 

Ringwood, the Great 
Meeting, Meeting House I Births and Baptisms 1748-1837 
ne Burials 1815-1837 


Cheshunt, Crossbrook St. I Births and Baptisms 1729-1799 
St. Albans, Dagnall Lane I Births and Baptisms 1751-1836 


Ware, Old Meeting 
House, Swan Yard I Births and Baptisms 1787-1807 





Date of 
Foundation of Entries therein 


Place 
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Number of Register 
Books Deposited, 
and Description 


What Period 


extending over 





HUNTINGDONSHIRE 


Saint Ives (Independent, 
formerly Presbyterian.) .. 


Dover, East Lane, Zion 
Chapel. (Lady Hunting- 
don’s, formerly Presby- 
terian) 


Maidstone, Earl Street ... 


Rochester 


Tenterden 


Woolwich (Scots Church) 


LANCASHIRE 


Ainsworth, Cockey Moor, 
Middleton 


Astley, Parish of 


Blackley 


Bolton, Moor Lane. 
(Baptist, formerly Scotch 
Presbyterian) 


Bolton-le-Moors, 
Street 


(1700) 


1 Baptisms 
II Births and Baptisms 
III Births and Baptisms 


I Births and Baptisms 


I Baptisms 
Burials 


I Burials 
Births and Baptisms 
II Births and Baptisms 
+Burials 


Three in one cover 
I Baptisms 
IL Baptisms 
Ill Baptisms 


I Births and Baptisms 


I Births and Baptisms 
Burials 


I Baptisms 
II Baptisms 
III Baptisms 


I Births and Baptisms 

II Births and Baptisms 

Ill Births and Baptisms 
Burials 

IV Births and Baptisms 
Burials 


1823 I Baptisms 


I (Baptisms 
(Burials 


I Births and Baptisms 


I Births and Baptisms 
Burials 
II Births and Baptisms 


1742-1748 
1748-1771 
1771-1807 


1820-1837 


1710-1776 
1732-1744 
1794-1827 
1776-1829 
1830-1837 
1827-1837 


1732-1744 
1744-1770 
1785-1825 


1700-1808 


1736-1837 
1812-1837 


1797-1813 
1813-1815 
1811-1818 


1769-1776 
1776-1780 
1785-1830 
1787-1830 
1780-1837 

{1781-1791 

| 1831-1837 


1825-1837 


1756-1837) 
1756-1837) 


1803-1836 
1754-1788 


1753-1836 
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Number of Register 
Books Deposited, 
Date of and Description What Period 
Place Foundation of Entries therein extending over 





Bury, Silver Street I Births and Baptisms 1723-1837 
II Burials 1832-1837 


Chorley I Births and Baptisms 1788-1836 


Chowbent, Newbent I Baptisms and 

Chapel, Parish of Leigh 1758-1786 
II Baptisms 1786-1837 
Ill Burials 1793-1837 


Eccles, Monton . Green Births and Baptisms 1786-1817 
Burials 1801-1818 
Births and Baptisms 1818-1837 
Burials 1819-1837 


Failsworth, Dob Lane Births and Baptisms 1803-1836 
Chapel, Parish of Man- 
chester 


Gateacre Births and Baptisms 1711-1836 


Hindley, near Wigan ... aptisms 1644-1754 
i 1642-1754 

Marriages 1644-1677 

Baptisms 1786-1813 

Births and Baptisms 1739-1836 


Lancaster, St. Nicholas Baptisms and 
Burials 1771-1836 


Liverpool, Renshaw Births and Baptisms 1734-1764 
Street, formerly in Benn’s Births and Baptisms 1764-1779 
Gardens Births and Baptisms 1770-1823 
Burials 1819-1837 
Births and Baptisms 1816-1837 
Nos. I, II, III, belong 
to Benn’s Gardens, 
and IV and V to 
Renshaw Street 


Liverpool, Paradise Street, Baptisms ceeeeee 1709-1765 
formerly Street Births and Baptisms 1770-1823 
Chapel Baptisms 1824-1837 


Liverpool, Mount Pleasant 
formerly Gloucester Street 
(Scotch Church) Births and Baptisms 1802-1838 
Liverpool, Russell Street 
(Scotch Church) Births and Baptisms 1832-1835 


Liverpool, Toxteth Park, 


ancient Chapel of. (Eng- Baptisms seiccotss ~~ SONOS 
lish Presbyterian) Burials ............... 1785-1837 





No. 


Date of 
Place 


Foundation of Entries therein 
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Number of Register 
Books Deposited, 
and Description 


What Period 


extending over 





132 


Manchester, Mosley St. 1786 


Manchester, Lloyd Street 
1790 


Manchester, Cross Street 1693 


Manchester, St. Peter’s 
Square (Scotch Church) 


Ormskirk, Aughton Street 


1830 


Padiham, 
Whalley 


Parish 


Pilkington, Stand Chapel 1693 


Prescot, Atherton Street 


Rivington, Parish of 
Bolton (English Presby- 
terian) 


Rochdale, 
Street Chapel 


Blackwater 


Salford, Green Gate 


Spotland, Hallfod Chapel, 
Parish of Rochdale 


Swinton 


Tottington, Lower End, 
Dundee Chapel, Parish 
of Bury ies 


I Births and Baptisms 
Ul Baptisms 
III (Burials 


I Births and Baptisms 


II Births and Baptisms 

III Births and Baptisms 

IV Births and Baptisms 
Burials 

V Burials 


I Births and Baptisms 


I Births and Baptisms 


I Births and Namings 
II Baptisms 
Ill Burials 


I Baptisms 
Burial 
II Births 


I Births and Baptisms 
Burials 


I Births and Baptisms 


I Births and Baptisms 
Burials 


DSN: dchticenegstieaanises 
II Burials 


I Baptisms 
Il Baptisms 
III Baptisms 
IV Births and Baptisms 
Burials 
V Births and Baptisms 


I Births and Baptisms 


I Baptisms 
Births and Baptisms 


1789-1837 
1837-1857 
1840-1855) 


1795-1837 


f 1712-1771 
11755-1767 
1770-1838 
1770-1810 
1785-1790 
1785-1787 
1791-1840 


1830-1837 


1743-1837 


1823-1834 
1834-1837 
1830-1837 


1765-1779 
1823-1837 
1765-1837 


1776-1837 
1786-1836 


1786-1819 


1785-1837 
1802-1837 


1825-1836 
1827-1837 


1752-1785 
1785-1789 
1789-1794 
1789-1821 
1790-1794 
1820-1837 


1833-1837 


1699-1730 
1800-1837 





Date of 
Place 


Foundation of Entries therein 
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Number of Register 
Books Deposited, 
and Description 


What Period 


extending over 





Turton, Walmsley Chapel, 
Parish of Bolton 


Warrington, Sankey St. 
Chapel .......... heseehpiotind 


Winwick, Park Lane, 
Ashton-in-Makerfield 


LEICESTERSHIRE 


Bardon Park, and Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch 


Hinckley, 


Leicester, 


Loughborough and 
Mountsorrel 


1750 
1700 


Narborough (Independent 


formerly Presbyterian) ... 1706 


LINCOLNSHIRE 
Boston, Spain Lane 


Gainsborough 


Woodhall, Kirkstead 


I Births and Baptisms 
Burials 


Births and Baptisms 
Burials 


Births and Baptisms 
Births and Baptisms 
Burials 

Births and Baptisms 
Burials 

Also a Supplement 
1837. 


Births and Baptisms 


Births and Baptisms 
Births and Baptisms 
Burials 
III Burials 


Baptisms 

Baptisms 

Births and Baptisms 
Births and Baptisms 
Burials 

Burials 


Il 


Vv 
VI 


Births, Baptisms, 
and Deaths 


Births and Baptisms 
II Births and Baptisms 
Ill Births and Baptisms 


1 Burials 


I Baptisms 
II Baptisms 
Ill Baptisms 
IV Baptisms 
V Baptisms 


I Baptisms 


1763-1836 
1792-1837 


1771-1837 


1786-1792 
1800-1830 
1800-1821 
1823-1837 
1823-1837 


1756-1837 


1706-1782 
1772-1837 
1787-1793 
1813-1837 


1711-1740 
1743-1785 
1785-1793 
1793-1838 
1773-1837 
1786-1793 


1791-1836 


1755-1790 
1791-1819 
1819-1837 


1820-1837 


1707-1749 
1750-1809 
1785-1796 
1811-1817 
1799-1814 


1822-1836 
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Number of Register 
Books Deposited, 
Date of and Description What Period 
Foundation of Entries therein extending over 


LONDON & ENVIRONS 

(Within a Radius of Four 

Miles from St. Pauls) 

Bishopsgate, Hand Alley, 

removed to New Broad 

Street in 1729 1705-1753 


Carter Lane, Blackfriars Baptisms 1711-1757 
Baptisms 1760-1811 


Crown Court, Russell 
Street (Scotch Church) 17 Births and Baptisms 1794-1837 


Crutched Friars; King 
John’s Court, Southwark; Births and Baptisms 1729-1752 
and Abingdon, Berks ... Births and Baptisms 1740-1761 
(English Presbyterian) .. 


Essex Street, Strand Baptisms 1814-1827 
Burials 1814-1822 


Finsbury Circus. i Births and Baptisms 1824-1837 
Hackney, New Gravel Pit 
Meeting House, Paradise 


Fields Burials 1812-1837 


Islington, River Terrace, 
formerly Chadwell Street 
(Scotch Church) Births and Baptisms 1829-1839 


Lisle Street, Leicester 
Square, removed to Peter 
Street, Westminster Births and Baptisms 1741-1785 
(Scotch Presbyterian) ... — Births and Baptisms 1785-1814 


London Wall, St. Giles’, Close of 
Cripplegate (Scotch the 17th 
Church) y I Births and Baptisms 1803-1840 


Miles’s Lane, Cannon 
Street, and Albion 
Chapel, Moorgate, Lon- I Births and Baptisms 1792-1825 
don Wall II Births and Baptisms 1817-1837 


(To be continued). 
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Constitution of the Society. 


1. The name of the Society shall be THE PRESBYTERIAN 
HIsTORICAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 


2. The purpose of the Society shall be to promote the study 
of the history of Presbytery in England, and the collecting of 
manuscripts, books, portraits, paintings, and objects relating 
thereto. These shall become the property of the Presbyterian 
Church of England, and the Society shall act as custodian. 


3. Membership of the Society shall be open to all interested 
in its work, but non-Presbyterian members shall not be eligible 
for election to the Council. The annual subscription shall be 
seven shillings and sixpence. Payment of three guineas 
constitutes the donor a Life Member. The ‘Life’ subscription for 
a Society or Institution shall be five guineas. 


4, The Society shall, at the Annual Meeting, elect a Council 
consisting of a President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, 
Curator of Museum, Librarian, Deputy Librarian and twelve 
Members. Five shall form a quorum. 


5. The Moderator of the General Assembly, the Clerk of 
Assembly, the General Secretary, and the Convener of the Law 
and Historical Documents Committee, shall be ex-officio members 
of the Council. 


6. The Council shall meet at least three times a year, and the 
Annual Meeting of the Society shall be held on the Wednesday of 
Assembly week. 


7. The Council shall present a Report annually to the Assembly 
through its Law and History Committee. 


8. This constitution shall not be altered except at the Annual 
Meeting, by a two-thirds majority of the members present and 
voting. Not less than fourteen days’ notice of any proposed 
change shall be given to the Secretary, whose duty it shall be to 
communicate the same to the members, at least ten days before 
the Meeting. 





